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0. C. AND SPIRITUALISM. 
« AVE you never had any spirit-mani- 


festations in your Community ?” 

“No! we never have had so much as a 
‘rap’ in one of the Communes.” 

“‘T should suppose in sucha collection of 

persons, mediums would develope, and you 
would have the spiritual phenomena in abun- 
dance.” 
' Well, for some reason or other, we have 
escaped all visitations from the hadeav people. 
They have not even knocked at our door. 
Perhaps they know that we should give them 
a cold shoulder.” 

“* Why would you do that? Have you no 
curiosity about the invisible state ?”” 

‘* We are not very curious about the state 
of the promiscuous dead. The state of death 
is a depth below the state of sin in which this 
world may be said to be. Our faces are 
turned away from both—we are looking up to 
the resurrection-world, where Christ went 
when he came up from the dead and ascen- 
ded to the Father, and where he afterwards 
received the Primitive Church.” 








** But some of your own members have died 
—some even that were first among you. Do 
you not want to hear from them ?” 

“¢ We think of them as prisoners carried off 
byanenemy. We do not expect to do them 
any good by following them with the longings 
of affection. We should only expose ourselves 
sympathetically to the snares of the same 
power that has captured them. We mean to 
keep clear of the hadean influence by all 
means possible, and bend all our energies to- 
wards communication with the resurrection 
church, that we may be helpers with them, in 
making an end of the reign of death, and de- 
livering his captives. The fact that our ab- 
sent friends have never made any attempt to- 
communicate with us, gives us to understand 
that they do not want to draw us under, but 
are striving themselves towards the resurrec- 
tion. If they should communicate, we believe 
they would say to us, ‘ Strengthen the upward 
sympathy. Let us be, till the chain between 
you and the heavenly church is so strong that 
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you can take hold te our onde onl ae us| . Do j you not believe that we may perceive 


up and the three worlds shall meet.’ ” 


‘“‘ Roaming spiritualists are in the way of 
calling on you; I should suppose your people 
might | have had opportunities to see and hear 
the ‘ manifestations’ through the mediumship 
of vour visitors, at least.” 

“No. There is evidently something in the 
very atmosphere of our communes, that quen- 
ches hadean inspirations. We have never been 
bored by messages, any more than by ghostly 
raps or table antics. ‘The most transcendent 
mediums become perfectly vapid in the nim- 
bus of our society.” 

“| have an impression that you regard the 
spirit-manifestations as a kind of witchcraft or 
sorcery, and that you have a superstitious fear 
of them on account of the Bible condemnation 
of such things.” 

“‘ We are willing to admit that they are all 
that they claim to be, and yet we confess that 
we have a great sense of cleanness and whole- 
someness, in having kept clear of them. We 
have much satisfaction in being able to say, for 
all these twenty years that wonder workers have 
been exhibiting at every corner, we have not 
been to see one of them; we have never consult- 
eda medium about our departed friends, never 
consulted a clairvoyant about disease, or sought 
any information either curious or useful from 
the so-called ‘ spirits.’ I donot know of an in- 
stance of dabbling with them, in the whole 
Community.” 

“Do you expect real personal communica- 
tion with the Resurrection Church, as you call 
it ?”” 

*“ Yes, that is the hope of our calling. But 
we do not expect it only as we become pure in 
heart. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.’ We are constantly con- 
scious of their influx, and of their providential 
attention ; and the hope of more intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance, is ® stimulus urging us 
forward in every kind of improvement. We 
aspire to their society, not by any immodest 
urging, but by studying how to make ourselves 
attractive to them; and with that in view we 
welcome the severest discipline and criticism.” 

** You do not believe in special mediums of 
peculiar organization I suppose.” 

‘“‘ The peculiarity we think relates to recep- 
tivity of the heart. We do believe in medium- 
ship, but we think every good inspiration enters 
through the heart, and percclates through that 
to the understanding. We believe that our 


leader is a medium of Jesus Christ, but it is 


through unity with Christ’s spirit at the center 
of life, and not by a magnetic influence on the 
brain.” 


'|reverence and investigation.” 
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the presence of a spirit in its personality ?” 

“We do. We believe that the heart is a 
presence-chamber designed for heavenly visita- 
tion, and that the visitors may reveal their 
personality. Christ says, ‘ Ifa man love me, 
he will keep my words, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.’ We are not to say, Lo, 
here is Christ, or Lo, there, for the kingdom 
of God is within us.” 

“Well, go on. The Spiritualists believe in 
different spheres in the invisible world, and I 
do not see as they can quarrel with you for 
choosing what sphere you will seek acquain- 
tance with; and so longas the choice you have 
made stimulates you to be good, itis worthy of 
Ht. 





KINGDOM OF GOD. 

. Old Testament is full of predictions 

concerning the final establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the world. It constantly 
alludes to a future state of things in which God 
should be acknowledged, and should have full 
influence over all the affairs, interests, and in. 
stitutions of society. Read, for example, the 
visions and interpretations of Daniel, and the 
prophecies of Zechariah. The predictions 
in the Old Testament, however, concerning the 
kingdom of God, are generic and indefinite. 
They do not make a clear distinction of the 
process by which that kingdom was to come. 
For this, we must go to the New Testament ; 
and there we find that it has a duplicate rela. 
tion, requiring for its final establishment a two- 
fold process. 

As man is created with a twofold nature, 
interior and exterior, and redemption takes 
effect first on the soul and then on the body, 
so the power of the heavenly kingdom was to 
produce its effects first in the interior or spirit- 
ual world, and afterwards in the external. 
John the Baptist was the first man who, refer- — 
ring to the predictions of the Old Testament, 
preached, ‘The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Jesus followed with the same testi- 
mony; aud after him, his disciples and apos- 
tles continued the proclamation to the end of 
the apostolic age—* The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” But the kingdom then at hand was 
a kingdom of which Jesus Christ himself was 
the seed and head. He came to take his po- 
sition at the head of all principality and pow- 
er; and to secure the conditions of this eleva- 
tion he died, rose from the dead, and ascended 
to the angelic world. By this process he be- 





came master of all the thrones and dominions 
of heaven and hell—the spiritual head of all 
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power—the sovereign and judge of the human 
race, of which the greater part were in the in- 
visible world to which he ascended. The po- 
sition that he assumed after his ascension, is 
frequently described by Paul, in very forcible 
language. (See Phil. 2: 5—10, Eph. 4: 
8—-10.) And it was to this super-eminent posi- 
tion which he had won, that the apostles con- 
stantly referred in what they said about the 
kingdom of God. 

Let us see now the commencement and pro- 
gress of his actual administration. It opens 
with the first judgment and resurrection. As 
God had divided the human race into two great 
parts, Jews and Gentiles, so he had provided 
for, and Christ had clearly predicted, two 
judgments and two resurrections corresponding 
to this division. Of the first it was said that 
it should take place at his Second Coming, 
within the generation that witnessed his hu- 
miliation and death. It was to be attended 
with the change and translation of all the liv- 
ing saints, and the resurrection to life or dam- 
nation of all that part of the spiritual world 
which stood related to them. It is clear that 
these sublime transactions—the initiatory acts 
of his administration—took place immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, in the in- 
visible world, where he had planted his throne. 
The world knew nothing of it, as it knew 
nothing of his resurrection at the time it oc- 
curred ; but as his resurrection was a positive 
and efficient fact on which were founded tre- 
mendous consequences relating to our eternal 
interests, so his Second Coming, and the resur- 
rection of his spiritual body, the church, was 
a fact in which tremendous consequences were 
involved. It effected the full redemption of 
the soul of the human race ; it established the 
kingdom of God in an interior sphere, and 
proved Christ to be the actual king of the 
world. His sovereignty from that time on- 
ward has been, on the whole, the ruling power 
in all human affairs. He has been the real 
king, not because he has secured an acknow- 
ledgment of his claim, or destroyed the devil’s 
power, and supplanted the nominal govern- 
ments of the earth ; but because he has been 
in possession of the soul of the world. His 
relation to the political and spiritual dynasties 
of the world, during the interval since his 
Second Coming, may be seen by studying the 
following prophecy of Paul. Speaking of the 
different periods of resurrection, he says: 


“ Every man [shall be raised] in his own order ; 
Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s, 
at his coming; then [afterward, G7.] the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father, when he shall have put down all rule 
and all authority and power. For he must reign till 
hehath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed isdeath. For he hath put ail 
things under his feet. But when he saith, All things 
are put under him; it is manifest that he is excepted 
who did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.” 

1Cor. 15: 283—28. 

‘“‘ He must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.”” The position of power, and 
the imperial office, were won when he ascended 
up on high—it only remained to subdue, de- 


stroy, and root out from his dominion, the 


spiritual usurpers that he had already met and 
vanquished in his own person ; and to extend 
his immediate government to the distant prov- 
inces of his kingdom. This process com- 
menced at the Second Coming, and has stead- 
ily proceeded since. The final kingdom of 
God then began in the heavens, in the interior 
part of the great human circle ; and that king- 
dom, working from within outward, has been 
on its way to the full accomplishment of all the 
predictions concerning it. 

Christ has ruled the nations not in peace, 
but with a rodofiron. This is in accordance 
with the transition policy which has for its ob- 
ject the subjugation of all things under him. 
We must recognize his kingdom as operating 
for the last 1800 years chiefly in this coercive 
way. Any one who reviews history with an 
eye of faith, can see evidences of his rule-— 
He has not been recognized by the world, yet 
we can now see clear, distinct traces of his 
hand and of his design in the past management 
of nations. 

The Roman Empire was the agent that he 
used to destroy the Jewish nation. But this 
same Roman Empire was afterwards dashed in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. At the com- 
mencement of Christianity it ruled over almost 
the whole earth. It was atheistic and idola- 
trous, despising the name of Christ, and perse- 
cuting his feeble followers. But it could not 
withstand his decree. It was broken into frag- 
ments ; and out of its ruins grew up Christen- 
dom—a group of powers recognizing, externally 
at least, the name of Christ. Thus his name 
has shown itself superior to all the names and 
national powers of the earth. 

Daniel in his interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream carries us forward to the pres- 
ent time. The image of gold, silver, brass, 
iron and clay, which the king saw, represents 
the different great dynasties which were to 
have power in the world. In his interpretation, 
Daniel distinctly identifies the head of the im- 
age with Nebuchadnezzar, or the Babylonian 
empire. The silver and brazen parts of the 
image point out the Persian and Greek monar- 
chies, which successively overshadowed the 
world after the Babylonian. The legs and 
feet, made of iron and clay, correspond to the 
Roman empire, and to its broken, divided con- 
dition in its latter days. The toes of the feet 
unquestionably denote the numerous political 
States—fragments of the old Roman empire— 
which now occupy the civilized world. We 
are living in the time of the broken state of 
the last universal monarchy. The power of 
the world is not now a unit, as it was in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar and for many subse- 
quentages. There is no overshadowing power 
like the ancient Greek and great Roman empires. 
On the contrary the government of the earth is 
divided among numerous nations; and these 
are somatched and balanced that no one can 
attain anything like universal supremacy. 
“ Balance of power’ is the maxim which reg- 
ulates the international politics, and the diplo- 





macy of European governments. And the 


jealousy with which this principle is maintained, 
and the power of enforcing it by combination 
which the lesser powers possess, renders it im- 
possible for any one government to acquire un- 
due influence in the affairs of the world. 

This certainly corresponds with the state of 
things which Daniel predicted should exist af- 
ter the disruption of the Romanempire. And 
what follows? ‘In the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed; . . . it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand forever.” We per- 
ceive, then, that while Christ was setting up his 
kingdom in the heavens, restoring to human 
natnre the paradise of God in the invisible 
world, he has also been on his march to estab- 
lish his kingdom externally in this world: 
Beginning with the Roman empire—his com- 
petitor for universal dominion—he destroyed 
it, and substituted a system by which political 
power should be divided, checked and balan- 
ced among the nations. Afterward we find 
him ruling these nations * with a rod of iron.” 


There can be no mistake as to the nature of 
that kingdom which God promised to establish 
at last in the world. Ifthe head of the image 
represented an external kingdom, then all the 
members that follow it in the vision are exter- 
nal. The spiritual kingdom of God was foun- 
ded 1800 years ago. It must therefore be that 
the kingdom to come is to be its external em- 
bodiment. ‘ It shall break in pieces,” says 
Daniel, “‘and consume all these kingdoms.” 
It is not to be excluded, like the sects, from 
secular affairs, or to keep aloof from politics. 
Those same powers that are the substitutes for 
the Roman and Grecian kingdoms, are to be 
broken in pieces and superseded by it. 

The first setting up, then, of the kingdom of 
God, was in the soul of the universe. So his 
first invasion was an assault on the religion of 
the world—of which Judaism was the ruling 
dynasty and representative. But in his sec- 
ond invasion, he will seize the external power 
of the world. . There is no exception to his 
claim. ‘ He must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet.” —.Home Talk.—1847. 


MARGARET FOX. 


One of the most remarkable appearances in the 
reading world the present year, is the volume en- 
titled “‘ Love-Life of Dr. Kane.” It contains a ro- 
mance of surpassing interest, and all in flesh and 
blood. Here we have masculine splendor and femi- 
nine beauty, love of the most exquisite description, 
inequality of rank, cruel interference of family pride, 
a secret marriage, and last, a tragic termination of 
the story by the death of the hero—the sad effect, 
no doubt, of the contradiction of his circumstances. 
Society forbade him to make a wife of the one he 
loved with all his heart. There is one thread of the 
story, however, that is sufficiently unromantic for 
real life, and that is the connection of the heroine 
with the “ spirit manifestations,” the gentle lady be- 
ing no other than Margaret Fox of the “ Rochester 
knockings.” The interest she attracts in this book, 


led us to look up her earlier history, and we found 
what we wanted in a judicious article on Spiritual- 
ism, in the American Cyclopedia. Asa history of 
the first inlet of the great Hadean deluge that has 
spread over the world, and is now in the course of 





subsidence, it may interest the general reader, as 
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well as those who have read the book to which we 
have alluded. The following is an extract: 

“The commencement of the “ spirit-rapping” 
phenomenon was as follows: Some time in the 
year 1847 the attention of Mr. Michael Week- 
man, who resided in the little village of Hydes- 
ville in the township of Arcadia, Wayne co., 
N. Y., was called to certain rapping sounds up- 
on the door of his house, which he was unable 
by the most diligent efforts to trace to any visi- 
ble cause. Mr. Weekman soon after vacated 
the house, and the family of Mr. John D. Fox 
moved into it. In the latter part of March, 
1848, this family was startled by mysterious 
rappings that were heard nightly upon the floor 
of one of the bedrooms, and sometimes in other 
parts of the house. They endeavored to trace 
the sounds to their cause, but failed. On the 
night of March 31, having been broken of their 
rest for several nights previous, they retired to 
bed earlier than usual, hoping to be permitted 
to sleep without disturbance. The sounds, how- 
ever, were resumed, and, occurring near the bed 
occupied by two of the daughters, the yountest 
girl, about 10 years old, attempted to imitate 
them by the snapping of her fingers. _When- 
ever she would snap her fingers, the raps would 
immediately respond by the same number of 
sounds. One of the girls then said: “ Now do 
as I do; count 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6,” at the same 
time striking her hands‘ together, The same 
number of raps responded, and at similar inter- 
vals. The mother of the girls then said: 
“Count 10;” and 10 distinct raps were heard ; 
“ Count 15,” and that number of sounds fol- 
lowed. She then said: “Tell us the age of 
Cathy — youngest daughter] by rapping one 
for each year,” and the number of years was 
rapped correctly. Then, in like manner, the 
age of each of the other children was by request 
indicated by this invisible agent. Startled and 
somewhat alarmed at these manifestations of 
intelligence, Mrs. Fox asked if it was a human 
being that was making that noise, and if it was, 
to manifest it by making the same noise. There 
was no sound, She thensaid: “If you are a 
spirit, make two distinct sounds.” Two raps 
were accordingly heard. The members of the 
family by this time had all left their beds, and 
the house was again thoroughly searched, as it 
had been before, but without discovering any- 
thing that could explain the mystery ; and after 
a few more questions, and responses by raps, 
the neighbors were called in to assist in further 
efforts to trace the phenomenon to its cause ; 
but these persons were no more successful than 
the family had been, and they confessed them- 
selves thoroughly confounded. For several 
subsequent days the village was'in a turmoil of 
excitement, and multitudes visited the house, 
heard the raps, and interrogated the apparent 
intelligence which controlled them, but without 
obtaining any clue to the discovery of the agent, 
further than its own persistent declaration that 
it was a spirit. About 3 weeks after these oc- 
currences, David, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Fox, 
went alone into the cellar where the raps were 
then being heard, and said: “If you are the 
spirit of a human being, who once lived on the 
earth, can you rap to the letters that will spell 
your name? and if so, rap now 3 times.” 
Three raps were promptly giveu, and David 
proceeded to call the alphabet, writing down 
the letters as they were indicated, and the re- 
sult was the name “ Charles B. Rosma,” a name 
quite unknown to the family, and which they 
were afterwards unable to trace. The state- 
ment was in like manner obtained from the 
invisible intelligence, that he was the spirit of a 
peddler who had been murdered in that house 
some years previous. 


“ At first, we are told, the raps occurred in the 
house even when all the members of the family 
were absent, but subsequently they occurred only 
in the presence of the two younger daughters, 
Catharine and Margaretta. Soon after these 
occurrences the family removed to Rochester, 
at which place the manifestations still accompa- 
nied them ; and here it was discovered, by the 





rappings at the letters of the alphabet, in the 
manner before described, that different spirits 
were apparently using this channel of communi- 
cation, and that in short almost any one, on 
coming into the presence of the two girls, could 
get a communication from what purported to 
be the spirits of his departed friends, the same 
often being accompanied by tests which satis- 
fied the interrogator as to the spirit’s identity. 
A new phenomenon was also observed in the 
frequent movement of tables and other ponder- 
able bodies without appreciable agency, in the 
presence of these two young girls. These man- 
ifestations growing more and more remarkable, 
attracted numerous visitors, some from long 
distances, and the phenomenon began, as it 
were, to propagate itself, and to be witnessed in 
other families in Rochester and vicinity, while, 
as coincident therewith, susceptible persons 
would sometimes fall into apparent trances, and 
become clairvoyant, and reiiffirm these raps and 
physica! movements to be the productions of 
spirits. 

“In Nov. 1849, at the request of the alleged 
spirits, a public meeting was called in Corinthian 
hall, Rochester, for the purpose of submitting 
these phenomena to the investigation of a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the audience, with 
a view to the publication of a report concerning 
their nature and claims, whatever the decision 
respecting these might be. The Misses Fox ap- 
peared upon the stage, the phenomena were 
freely manifested and were subjected to many 
tests; and a committee appointed, for their inves- 
tigation, after having continued their experi- 
ments there and elsewhere for several days, 
reported that they were unable to trace them to 
any mundane agency. From that time, and es- 
pecially from the time the Fox girls arrived in 
New York city in the following month of May, 
the alleged spiritual manifestations became the 
subject of extensive newspaper and conversa- 
tional discussion ; their facts were published far 
and wide; “mediums,” through whom they 
were said to occur, sprang up in different parts 
of the country, and were multiplied by hundreds 
and almost by thousands; and for several years 
spiritualism constituted one of the most prom- 
inent themes of public discussion.” 


Margaret Fox who was so conspicuous in the 
opening scenes of the ‘‘ spirit manifestations,” after 
a few years suddenly disappeared and was lost to 
view. The “ Love Life of Dr. Kane” tells what be- 
came of her. He drew her by the infinite per- 
suasion of his love, out of her entanglement, made 
her forswear her “ sinful art,” as he called it, forsake 
the circles, and go an exile from all her natural as 
well as spiritual associations, to a school that he 
found for her, there to educate herself for his wife. 
The book is made up mostly of his letters, and we 
have marked some of them to show how he sought 
her conversion, and one to show that he achieved it: 


“Macere Daruixe: All last night did this 
good friend of yours think about you and your 
prcbable future. I can see that this is one of 
the turning points of your life, and upon your 
own energy and decision now depend the sue- 
cess and happiness of your future career. Dear 
Maggie, think it over well, and do not be turned 
aside from what is right by the sincere but still 
misguided advice of others. I know, dear pet, 
that the life has its attractions. There is a real 
enjoyment in the excitement of watching and 
working for the conversion of the skeptical. 
Do not think, then, that poor ‘ Ly’ blames you 
for this natural fondness for the ingrown habits 
of six years. But remember, Maggie, that all 
this will not last. It is ‘fun’ now, but what 
will it be six years hence! What will it be 
when, looking back upon éwelve misspent and 
dreary years, you feel that there have been no 
acts really acceptable to your Maker, and that, 
for the years ahead, all will be sorrow, sameness, 
and disgust! Dear, sweet Maggie, think it over 
well. ‘There is but one /ife in this world—that 
of self-approval. There is but one happiness— 
that of loving and being loved. Where will 
you meet either of these, living as you now 





live? Why you know that sometimes even 
now, when is cross, or the company coarse 
and vulgar, or the day tiresome, or yourself out 
of sorts, that low spirits and disgust come over 
you, and you long like a bird to spread your 
wings and fly eway from it all. Dear, sweet 
pet, I am going soon far away—never, perhaps, 
to see you again: certainly never as a spirit-rap- 
per. Do, darling, while you can, spread your 
wings, fly away, and be at rest. 
“God bless you!” 





“Dear Maa: Tell your mother that on 
Wednesday we will leave for New Haven; and 
do urge upon her the importance of hastening 
your school arrangements. I am deeply anxious 
to see you fixed finally before I leave; and my 
time, dear child, is fully occupied. You know 
now how brotherly my feelings are, and how 
pleasant it would be to me—when floating in 
that Arctic waste—to feel that I had contributed 
to make your life useful and happy. At present 
you have nothing to look forward to—nothing 
to hope for. Your life is one constant round of 
idle excitement. Can your mother--who is an 
excellent woman— look upon you, a girl of thir- 
teen,* as doomed/all your life to live surrounded 
by such as now surround you—-deprived of all 
the blessings of home, and love, and even self- 
respect? Do hasten and go to school; study 
hard, and be a useful woman; an honor. to your 
mother and yourself.” 


“My Dear Sweer Mace: Though you 
have not written to me, I am every day the 
same—that good-natured, careful, loving ‘ Ly,’ 
whose only thought is how he may please, whose 
only hope that he may train you to ways of 
pleasantness and peace. Do, dear darling, be 
lifted up and ennobled by my love. Live a life 
of purity, and meet your reward in the respect 
of yourself, the praise of this world, and the 
blessing of Heaven. Waddy called on me to- 
day, as did Tallmadge ; | was kind to both for 
your sake. Waddy talked much about you. 
He said that he feared for you, and spoke long 
and well upon the dangers and temptations of 
your present life. I said little to him other 
than my convictions of your own and your sis- 
ter’s excellent character and ‘ pure simplicity ;’ 
for thus, Mag, I always talk of you. And it 
pained me to find that others viewed vour life 
as I did, and regarded you as occupying an am- 
biguous position. Depend upon it, Maggie, no 
right-minded gentleman—whether he be believer 
or skeptic—can regard your present life with 
approval. Let this, dear sweet, make you think 
over the offer of one friend who would stretch 
out an arm to save you. Think wisely, dear 
darling, ere it be too late. In a few weeks | 
will be away from you. ‘Thick ribbed ice, 
sterner than warrior’s steel’ will separate me 
from you. Never again will you have an un- 
selfish, honorable friend, whose heart pulsates in 
unison with your own, whose thoughts are de- 
voted to your welfare. If you really can make up 
your mind to abjure the spirits, to study and 
improve your mental and moral vature, it may 
be that a career of brightness will be open to 
you; and upon this chance, slender as it is, I - 
offer, like a true friend, to guard and educate 
you. But, Mag, shadows, clouds, and darkness 
rest upon the execution of your good resolves ; 
and I sometimes doubt whether you have the 
firmhess of mind to carry them through.” 


“Dear Macor: Read over my yesterday’s 
letter, and profit by its counsels. Do, dear 
Mag, take advantage of this death, to renew your 
good intentions. rite me a letter, solemnly 
promising never to rap again. Do, dear Mag, 
do this; you will feel happier for it. Remem- 
ber in this awful hour of death the fearful sins 
and sorrows that have grown out of that girlish 


» We find quite a discrepancy in relation to the age of Miss 
Fox, between the Cyclopedia and the “ Love Life.” According 
to the former, as Mrs. Fox’s oldest daughter, she must have been 
eleven or twelve in 1847, which would have made her at least 
fifteen when Dr Kane first saw her in 1852, 








trick. Think how the little stream has become 
& mountain torrent; and when the great God 
punishes, Ye will go to the fountain-hes ud. 
do, dear Pet, make me the promise.” 


“Dear Mae: Your kind promise ‘solemnly 
never to rap again’ so pleases me that [ cannot 
help thanking you. Adhere to that, and you 
will be a dear, good, hay py girl, and secure in 
me a valued friend. Cheer up, dear Mag. | 
am not going to bore you with any more ser- 
mons. It is better for poor C—— that he be in 
the silent tomb than fighting the grim enemy 
with pain and sorrow. He died a believer in 
the spirits, and taking comfort in his delusion : 
and we who live will profit by his death, that 
our own belief may be no chimera, but a hope 
and a blessing. What’s the use of fretting! In 
a few days you will be surrounded by new scenes 
in your quiet country home. There will be 
plenty of people around you to whom you can 
extend little charities, 
pleasant recollections to wipe out the past. | 
should laugh to see you— Devil, as | often call 
you—trudging about among the cottages, blow- 
ing children’s noses, and giving sugar-candy to 
the babies. 1 must get you a large dog, and you 
van take Tommy with you. Keep up your 
spirits. I will come and see you—God willing 
—to-morrow. 
these nice brandy plums: they will cheer you 
up. Some day or other—Polar ice permitting 
—we will thaw out in Italy. Dear, sweet Italy! 
land of sunshine and flowers, and music and lov- 
ers! Looking from some high mountain down 
upon tranquil plains, you shall forget that you 
ever cheated old fogy Waddy Thompson, or 
rubbed your nose red for poor C 





The dream in this last letter was never realized. 
Dr. Kane, on his return from his two years absence, 
was met by his friends with a perfect storm of re- 
monstrance, and almost imprisoned lest he should 
renew his communication with Margaret. It was 
more than he could withstand, for there was evident- 
ly some treachery of pride in his own heart too. 
He did see her, and loved her, but not openly. He 
married her, but not honorably. The marriage was 
very private, and with the informality of the 
Quakers. It took place just before his departure on 
a voyage for his health, from which he never re- 
turned. She has lived in more or less retirement 
since. This consolation remains to her, that her 
connection with Dr. Kane drew her out of the 
dreary swamp of Spiritualism. 


THE WINGED AGE. 


— = at the changes of the last fifty years, 
memory rubbing its eyes, asks, Where are we? 
Is this the same world with that of our boyhood, when 
the stage-coach was the only thread of communica- 
tion between distant places? When it toiled up the 
dusty hills on country roads,with nine passengers in- 
side and one on the box with the driver, or came rat- 
tling up to the village inn, to deliver the mail, change 
horses, and allow the cramped passengers to put out 
first one leg and then the other, and stroll about the 
piazza or visit the bar-room? Anon, Jehu’s “ All 
aboard!’ would cause the group to ensconce them- 
selves again in the bowels of the vehicle, and with a 
gentle trot of the fresh horses over the bridge and 
around the hill the stage would disappear, and the 
event of the day to the village would be over. 
You remember all this my middle-aged friend; but 
could it have been on this same steam-roaring, light- 
ning-talking planet that we inhabit now ? 

Then, an area of fifty or sixty miles diameter was 
all that a man could command by a long day’s un- 
comfortable travel, at high rates, and with a small 
amount of baggage. Now the railroad train makes 
you present at any place under five hundred miles 
distant, by the expenditure of an afternoon's ride, 
and a night’s nap ina sleeping-car. Steam has simply 
made an angel of you, my friend—given you the 
wings that ancient painters and poets imagined for 
gelestial beings, so that you can fly through the 
midst of heaven ag on the piniona of the wind. 


Do, | 


| makes angels of us, is for good and not for evil. 


and lay up a stock of 


In the meantime eat some of 
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Have you not seen in this marvelous change, the 
flight of at least a thousand years? 

And this power of rapid communication, if it 

It 
is the furnishing of an age of love and not of hatred. 
It tells us that we are going to be one; that the old 
night of selfishness and ignorance has passed away, 
that henceforth, man must find his interest in that 
of his fellow. Steam and electricity are the tools 
which God has got ready for Communism. They 
correspond perfectly to the spirit of that system and 
to nothing else. They delocalize, and liberalize us. 
Fifty years ago, Communism would have been im- 
possible for the lack of these things. Now it ap- 
pears as if selfishness will soon become impossible 
because of them. 





ONEIDA REVISITED. 
0. C., Jan. 29, 1866. 

Dear Cmecvunar:—My four years’ absence from 
this Commmunity, at Wallingford, was a good pre- 
paration for a visit of a few weeks which Iam now 
making here. I find abundant material of novelty 
and interest. I came in the midst of,a very cold 
term, and spent my first day in surveying the inside 
of the various buildings. I was strongly impressed 
with the extent of available space rescued from the 
wrath of old Boreas, and the amount of liberty in 
this respect that the Community enjoys during our 
stern winter weather. I had ‘the curiosity to sit 
down with Mr. Burt and estimate the amount of floor 
surface contained under the roofs of our dwelling- 
houses, shops, barns and out-buildings. The sum 
was four hundred and forty-four square rods, or up- 
wards of three acres and three quarters. This esti- 
mate did not include the various cellars, nor yet the 
foundry, nor the tenant houses. Those who talk of 
the curtailment of personal liberty as connected with 
association, must not neglect to put that item into 
their balance-sheet. 

I was visiting the other day at « friend’s outside of 
the Community, and as we were sitting by the win- 
dow, a squaw passed by with almost a bushel of po- 
tatoes in a basket on her back, which she was carry- 
ing through the winter-frost and snow-drifts to her 
home, upwards of two miles off. This incident 
turned the conversation on the topic of Indian charac- 
ter, in which my friend warmly eulogized the qualities 
of pride and independence that are’the special char- 
acteristics of the race. 1 thought that the case of 
the squaw was a bad commentary on his eulogium. 
Her poverty and degradation was the simple fruit of 
the pride and independence which he had been 
praising. It is the lack of humility, of willingness to 
learn and to submit themselves to one another in 
an organization producing wealth and refinement, 
that is the cause of their poverty. Perhaps the 
Oneida Community and the Oneida Indians make 
one of the widest conceivable contrasts in this respect. 
If Christ’s test of character, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them” is a true one, it would seem to follow 
from these examples that it is time that we have done 
with this kind of sentimental admiration of the pride 
and independence peculiar to the Indian character. 

I work during a half of each day in the trap-shop 
at Willow Place. Some interesting reminiscences 
occur to me asI take my daily walk thither, and 
gaze over the great prairie-like, fifty-acre wheat- 
fields, meadows and corn-fields so nicely under- 
drained and otherwise improved. Ithink of a “sol- 
itary horseman,” who traveled that route eighteen 
years ago, through mud that was almost impassible, 
and cast his eye over that nice farming-land, and 
coveted it for a Community that was yet to be. I 
assure you that he now has his heart's desire. 

The Willow Place works, which have sprung up in 
my absence, are a monument of Community enterprise 
in the past, and give promise of abundant prosperity 
in the future. I am associated with four New 
England farmers, who have spent the main part of 
their Jives battling with the elements out-of-doors, 
but who, having taken an important part in the 
faith-battles that established this Community, are 
now resting on their laurels, while engaged at 
the comparatively easy and profitable business of 
making traps, It appears to me that this change 
in their habita, waking up new faculties, changing 





the point of contact where life has worn the hardest 
upon them, putting them into sympathy with the 
younger life around them, must contribute materi- 
ally towards the work of rejuvenation. How much 
power lies dormant in this class of persons in the 
world, that Community-life puts to profitable service ! 
—service that is profitable both to the Community, 
and to those who render it. 


They have taken in one new member since I lived 
here, with whom I have become slightly acquainted, 
and towards whom I feel much respect and admir- 
ation, and that is the steam-engine in the Tontine. 
He has excellent skiil as a cook—can boil potatoes 
and all other vegetables in a superior manner, and 
can make a royal dish of apple-sauce, without the 
remotest danger of burning it; but his great forte is, 
in the business of washing. With his help, it re- 
quires only three or four hands a day through the 
week, to do the washing for upwards of two hundred 
and twenty-five persons. 

But it is clear enough that the end of this letter is 
stil] a great way off, it I attempt to speak of all the 
things that interest and amuse me. So I will cut it- 
in two in the middle with 2 Good bye. H. J. 8. 








COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnErpa.—Jun. 26.—In the evening meeting there 
was a Criticism of Mr. D., by request. It was thought 
he did not organize quite easily enough with others, 
either in work or study. He is slightly discordant 
in this respect. Has a somewhat legal and arbitrary 
tendency. In the past he has lacked a true appre- 
ciation of labor, but is improving and growing, in 
the public spirit. The general feeling of the family 
was expresscd in the following remarks by Mr. H.: 
Mr. D. wrote me some time ago, requesting criticism, 
and stating that he desired to begin the new year by 
putting himselfin the best attitude for improvement. 
I will say for myself that my fellowship and good 
will have been growing for Mr. D., especially during 
the past year. Formerly I was tried with his posi- 
tion in regard to business, but think he has gained 
some in that respect. I used to think he never en- 
tered into business on the basis of public spirit exact- 
ly, but his purpose was to work just enough to pro- 
mote his individual interest so far as health was con- 
cerned. That was appurently the motive that goy- 
erned him. Itseemed to measelfishone. I thought 
he should rise up into a larger spirit of enterprise, 
and if need be sacrifice himself in order to secure 
some greatend. I have an impression that he has 
risen out of that state into the spirit of service. It 
is possible for a person to pursue a similar policy to 
that which Mr. D. has pursued, and in a true way. 
Persons may seek employment and businegs respon- 
sibility, with a purpose of promoting spirifeal health, 
and of putting themselves in a position where they 
are receptive to. Christ. And that attitude is the 
spirit of service that says to the Lord, “ Here Iam, 
and I want you to make the most of me. I am en- 
tirely at your service.” By putting yourself in that 
attitude you are in a sure way to secure the highest 
kind of health. I have spoken thus not because I 
think it especially applicable to Mr. D. now. I al- 
ways liked himasaman. He has a pure taste, re- 
finement and cultivation, which make his conversa- 
tion attractive. I think, too, he has a rich and pure 
heart... ..Jan. 28.—it has been decided to increase 
the discount on our traps five per cent. Halfa dozen 
teams are employed in drawing logs to the saw-mill. 

.-The Oneida Dispatch this week quotes several 
paragraphs from THE CIRCULAR, including the finan- 
cial statement. It makes the erroneous statement 
that the bag-business has been suspended among us. 
It is not the bag-business but the family bag-bees 
that have been suspended. It is understood, more- 
over, that the bees will be resumed again ina few 
days.....The reading of “ Dr. Kane’s Love-Life” was 
finished last evening. The book has proved interest 
ing and instructive, and has drawn a full house. A 
wish is expressed that the evening-readings may be 
continued, which will probably be done for a season if 
interesting books can be obtained.....The following 


note from J. H. N. in reply to one from an aged bro- 
ther was read in the evening meeting: “ Dear Bro. 
H——-; I like the tone of your letter, God is waking 
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you up toimprovement. I doubt not that your inner 
heart is sound and loyal to the truth. But the same 
influence that has brought old age upon your body, 
has fastened some bad habits on your mind, and those 
habits are connected with your religious character 
and your love of the Bible, which makes it more diffi- 
cult for criticism to get at them and overcome them. 
Old people ought above all to love criticism as an 
ordinance of salvation. By that God can make them 
young again.”....Jan. 31.—This week’s CrrcULAR 
was highly commended in the meeting last evening. 
Much satisfaction was especially expressed with Mr. 
Noyes’ two articles, and the editorial on the “ High- 
land Penny.”....The bag-bees were resumed yester- 
day. The recent large bag orders are encouraging 
indications of increased activity in the bag trade..... 
It is remarked that the health of the Community 
was never better than it is this winter. Colds, the 
common complaints of the winter, are but little 
known. The children share in this general health- 
fulness, and present rosy-cheeked evidences of their 
good condition. This improvement and buoyancy of 
Community health, is due, we believe, to the de- 
parture from among us of obstructing elements, and 
the growing state of unity that is prevailing.....The 
farmers dispatched their last load of barley to Utica 
to-day. The amount sold will measure about a 
thousand bushels.....The winter is remarkable for 
its sudden ana extreme changes, as well as for the 
small amount of snow ‘that has fallen. Days of 
springlixe mildness are succeeded by others with the 
snap of winter in them, and these again by others 
sunny and pleasant. On the whole, we enjoy the 
freaks of the season with a considerable degree of 
satisfaction. The teamsters would like more snow, 
but on the other hand the skaters would probably 
not. The children find abundant enjoyment on the 
hill-sides, and drink in some health and hardihood 
from their out-door sports every day. 


MY TIN BASIN. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am a simple body, as all my folks 
know, and yet I have always had a kind of insane 
ambition to contribute to science. Not that I have 
ever addled my head in trying to invent perpetual 
motion, or discover the square of the circle, or the 
philosopher’s stone; my hope has been that some 
lucky day, some happy discovery would find me ; 
that I should uncover some mystery by accident, as 
children dream that they have found a pot of money. 
Well, the other evening I certainly thought I had 
found my ‘ Aladdin’s lamp.’ You shall hear how. 
In the room where I and my sister sleep, there is a 
coal-stove, and on it we keep a basin of water—for 
the sake of the evaporation you are aware ;. we have 
philosophy euough for that. Well, at bed-time we 
usually let the fire go down, and then I empty the 
tin basin and wipe the inside carefully to save it 
from rust. On the evening I refer to, my sister had 
gone to her dreams, and I was just ready to follow 
her, having put out the lamp, when I bethought me 
I had forgotten the basin. I found my towel, emp- 
tied the water and began wiping the basin, rubbing 
quite hard in the angle where the sides and bottom 
meet. As I rubbed, I observed flashes of light, and 
the more I rubbed the more rapid ‘and bright they 
became, till both the basin and the towel seemed 
quite on fire, and there was actually an appearance 
of smoke. I made my sister observe it, and we were 
both ina maze. I was on the point of spreading the 
sensation by knocking to my neighbor on the floor 
below, but as it was late, I concluded to quiet myself 
—not doubting that I should be able to reproduce 
the phenomenon the next evening, when I would 
have scientific witnesses. 

The next evening there was a merry company of 
young folks in our room, and I thought I would 
amuse them with the wonder, before I invited the 
chemical professor. So I darkened the room and 
emptied the basin, and began to rub it in perfect 
faith. My young friends were all agape, for they 
knew I was not capable of a practical joke. I 
rubbed long and hard, but not a flash was evolved— 
not when I had worked myself out of breath, and 
was in danger of ruining my damask towel. All at 
once the company burst into 9 fit of uproariqns 





laughter, in which I could not help joining myself, 
in spite of my dashed expectations. The comicality 
of the situation was irresistible. And how could I 
resent their witticisms? I laughed with them until 
there was notadry eye. Then they kindly set to work 
to help me unravel the mystery of the night before. 
One of them suggested that as the match-safe hung 
on the wall near the stove, it might be that some- 
body in striking a match, flirted a little of the phos- 
phorus on the end, into the water , which, sinking to 
the bottom, adhered to the-basin and was left when 
the water was poured out, and was excited into par- 
tial combustion by the rubbing. The same bright- 
head asked me if I did not discover any sulphurous 
odor with the smoke. I do not think I did; but I 
drop that matter, to tell you Mr. Editor, another fact 
concerning that very tin basin, which Iam happy to 
think cannot be so vulgarly explained. Yesterday, 
my sister coming in from the cold, took off her dress, 
a worsted one, (I believe it is scientific to be partic- 
ular in such details) and wishing to wash her hands, 
dipped Ner middle tinger in the water on the stove 
to feel its warmth, when she received an electric shock, 
as powerful as any she ever received frem a galvanie 
battery. Now this is positively true, Mr. Editor. Is 
it any thing new ? SIMPLICE. 

Tower ; Oneida Commune. 

[ This is a new phenomenon to us, but we presume 
your “ Chemical Professor” could make 1t simple to 
you, if you are ready for another disappointment. 

—Ep. Crr}. 


Ia Mancha, December 26, 1866. 

Dear Epritror:—I tell it to you as a secret; the 
account Cervantes gives of my death, is entirely fic- 
titious. I still live as the defender of all fair dames 
and the redresser of their wrongs. And it is be- 
cause of your generous defence ofthe fair sex that I 
read your paper. 

It was with considerable impatience that I read 


“Criticism turned Loose,” in your 45th No., and Tim- 


thediately turned to my Tennyson, where on page 274 
—blue and gold edition—in the poem of the “ Prin- 
cess” I find a line ending thus— 


—“she 
Began to,” &c. 
and on page 280, another line thus— 
_«“y 
Flatter,” &c. 
Again, page 292, we find— 
—‘we 
“Set forth,” 
and further down on same page— 
—“all 


The rosy heights.” 

Now for the life of me, I, Don Quixote, cannot see 
the difference between this last line and the one in 
the CrrcuLaR, which your critic calls “an abomina- 
ble one.” And I consider that the first three I have 
quoted, are only fair parallels to some of those which 
the critic denounces. 

J. H. N.’s remarks on prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, I highly value; but the critic, in as far as he 
has gone beyond J. H. N., has certainly overshot 
his mark. 

I have no doubt the poetess will improve the ends 
of her lines, and hope that it may be long before we 
see the end of them. Don QUIXOTE. 


A GHOST. 


Mr. Eprror :—As I was wending my way through 
the last CrrcULAR, and quietly enjoying myself, on 
turning a corner—or page—I was suddenly startled 
by the ghost of lost “Q.” Yes—on looking more 
closely I was convinced that it was the ghost of our 
dear old author of “ Foot-Notes”, who came to so 
sudden and mysterious an end in the neighborhood 
of Steer Creek. He appeared to be on a new 
“spear.” He had the same sharp eye—a little 
softened perhaps—the same curious twist of the 
mouth ; and you could perceive traces of the old pe- 
culiar hitch in his gait that we always thought be- 
came him rather than otherwise. Hisstep was more 
elastic, and he seemed so joyous in his new “spear” 
that he would occasionally give a hop, a skip and a 
jump, Altogether he had gn air of happiness, and 


seemed at peace with himself and all mankind, like 

one who has just got out of a tight place, or a good 

boy whe has been settling wp with kind but faithful 

parents. On the whole I was not scarec, and hope 

to meet é# often in the CrrcuLar. H. E. i. 
Oneida. 


THE EFFECT OF AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

As I was quietly engaged in my last dream one 
morning at No. 46, Moffat Building, New York, 
(usually a very quict place at that time of day,) I was 
startled by a rattling at the door-knob. It was too early 
for our easy-going Agency boys to be on foot, and what 
itcould mean was a mystery. I went to the door 71 
puris naturalibus (all except a night-dress), unlocked, 
unbolted, and carefully opened it enough to put my 
face out. There stood an urchin with a fat, Dutch 
countenance, blowing with the exertion of coming 
up three long flights of stairs, and evidently under 
other excitement of some kind, He waited not for 
questioning, but mumbled and jabbered something 
about “ No. 43.,” and an “advertisement in the Sun.” 
I could make nothing of it, and told him to come 
again in half an hour and he would find somebody 
that would understand him: whereupon, I shut the 
door in his face and went to bed again—but not to 
sleep! The tramping of hob nailed boots in the en- 
try, and the rattling of door-knobs which this first 
urchin began, was soon doubled and trebled and 
multiplied, and mixee up with the jabber and jokes 
and shouts of what seemed to be a little army of 
urchins. On and up they seemed to come, thicker 
and faster, till rest was impossible, and curiosity be- 
came so urgent that I could do no less than dress, 
and go out into the mob. Sure enough, there was an 
entry full of boys, allin the highest excitement, and 
all gathered about the door of room 43. I went 
among them and inquired what the row was all 
about. They finally succeeded in making me un- 
derstand, partly by all talking at once, but chiefly 
by showing me a crumpled copy of the Sun, that the 
man in No. 43 had advertised for a“ smart, actwe 
boy!” And here they were, smart, active boys of all 
sizes and shapes, Dutch, Irish, and Yankees; proba- 
bly fifty in number, waiting for the opening of No. 43 ; 
and still they came, and kept coming, till it seemed 
as though the Moffat building would he sacked. 
Finally the man of No, 483 came from below, mak- 
ing his way through the crowd to his door, evidently 
very much amazed at what was going on. The 
boys, one and all, beset him with hustling and out- 
cries. When, at length, he understood that they 
wanted to be hired, he told them that he did not 
want their services. They insisted that he did, and 
showed him the paper. Then the meaning of the 
whole scene was explained. It was a practical joke 
played on both the man and the boys, by some mis- 
chievous fellow, who put the advertisement in the 
paper without authority, and probably was then 
present to enjoy the fun. The boys took their dis- 
appointment good-naturedly ; but some of them sug- 
gested that the “old fellow ought to give thema 
quarter all round.” After the dispersion of this 
first crowd, stragglers kept coming and coming, and 
No. 43 had no peace for most of the forenoon. It 
was estimated that not less than a hundred boys 
answered the summons of a couple of lines in an 
obscure coraer of the Sun. i. a B. - 

MALE CONTINENCE. 

The discovery of this great principle in social and 
plitysiological ethics, which we may assume is to be 
fundamental in future civilization, has been for 
some years silently winning its way to the atten- 
tion of thoughtful and conscientious people through- 
out thecountry. Believing that there are materials 
of thought and experience on the subject, waiting 
for expression, a late writer in the Crrcunar invited 
statements of fact, such as would bring the merits of 
the discovery more fully into view. The following 
are some of the letters that have been received in 
answer to this call: 





Mr. Eprror:—Writers never please us so well as 
when they write out our own thoughts or experience, 
hetter than we canld do it ourselyes, Auch is the 
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case with me respecting the communication of your 
anonymous correspondent in the paper of January 
ist, who writes of “Social Principles.” I had felt 
for some time that a testimony was due from me on 
this subject ; but now he has come, and, not stolen 
my thunder, but he has thundered so much better 
than I could, that I owe him gratitude on behalf of 
the human race among whom the truth is so much 
needed on this subject. I echo his testimony with 
all my heart. I am led to believe that there is no 
good motive opposed to free speech on this topic. 
lf men shrink from the truth, is it any reason they 
should not have it? Would they ever get ready for 
the light by sitting in the dark? It is only a cari- 
cature of virtue to be squeamish here. Is shame 
the main protection of real virtue? Purity secks no 
covert. Little children know no shame until they 
are taught it. And why do we teach it them, but 
from our own slavery to the false delicacy of a vi- 
cious sentiment around us. 

A little incident will illustrate the matter. Several 
years ago, one of our most popular lecturers on 
physiology was discoursing in one of our eastern 
cities, and on coming toa delicate part of his subject, 
which he was illustrating by a manikin, and in as 
modest language as possible, some ladies who were 
finely dressed and sat in the front part of the audi- 
ence, arose and left the house in a manner to express 
high dudgeon at his frank treatment of the subject. 
The speaker paused, and remarked that he would 
venture his reputation that those persons were prosti- 
tutes on the evidence which they had just given in 
their demonstration of false modesty. Investigation 
proved that he was correct. I have seen this same 
principle illustrated many times since. 

Tf the world’s virtue has no other basis or defence 
but shame, it is time they saw the fact and were 
ashamed of it. Let us have a thorough ventilation 
of the matter of the sexual relations, and if there 
are sensitive spirits who have not virtue enough to 
look the truth in the face, and so turn up a delicate 
nose and reveal hcllowness of principle, a faithful 
treatment will be a good test of character. 

If my own personal experience on the subject of 
the article named, is worth any thing to the cause, 
I would be willing to join a cloud of witnesses, who 
I doubt not will be willing to give theirs to the same 
purport, corroborative of the statements of your 
correspondent. Iam confident we shall be glad to 
express our gratitude by stating facts in detail over 
our proper signatures, for the infinite blessing -of 
social freedom and the blessings of fellowship, which 
are a hundred-fold better than the pleasures of gross 
sense. L. B. 

Mr. Eprror—My Dear Sir: I have much pleasure 
in answering the invitation in the CrrcuLar for 
the testimony of those outside of the O. C. who have 
been benefited by the knowledge and experience of 
the Community's social theory. It is only one of 
the many blessings for which I feel more deeply 
grateful than I shall ever find words to express, but 
which I esteem as by no means the least of the many 
valuable truths I have learned through the Commu- 
nity, or rather through Mr. J. H. Noyes. 


A more complete unity could not, perhaps, be im- 
agined outside of your family, than that which has 
existed between my wife and myself since our mar- 
riage; but until recently I have never felt comforta- 
ble about our relations to each other. In the first 
place, I have always tried to accord to her, complete 
freedom, and have been willing to make myself a 
slave to her, if that were necessary to her freedom; 
but in spite of every endeavor to the contrary, she 
has always been a slave to the pains of child-bearing, 
to the cares of her little family, to the troubles of 
housekeeping ; and after all this, to the vicissitudes 
of my business transactions. In the next place, I 
have never felt any sanctifying or even a justifying 
influence in our sexual intercourse, for it has subject- 
ed my wife to much suffering in the bearing and 
care of children, and I have always been conscious 
of a waste and physical depletion myself. I never 
thought of connecting such subjects with Christ, or 
of introducing him into what I viewed as “ carnal 
things” (as they really were), which in a future state 
were to be done away, and which I could not but 


feel were even now condemned in Christian life. 
Thus, our sexual interchange has always been atten- 
ded with a sense of shame, disgust and dissatisfac- 
tion. Instead of promoting our love and respect for 
each other, and our mutual growth in grace, it has 
always had exactly the opposite effect, leaving a 
sense of disaffection, self-contempt and condemna- 
tion. To escape this I have sometimes avoided such 
intercourse for a time, until feeling that I was forcing 
an estrangement of affections I was brought into con- 
demnation on both courses. Indeed, I was just 
about “ used up” on this subject, when my attention 
was turned to that part of the Community principle 
which I had hitherto carefully and with much fear 
avoided. I no sooner, however, caught a ray of 
light upon the subject than I perceived that there 
was a way provided, out of my difficulties; and hav- 
ing thoroughly weighed your theory upon the sub- 
ject, I can gratefully testify to the blessings it has 
brought into my family. Our sexual fellowship now 
is as far removed from any approach to carnality as 
it had previously been removed from Chri8t; it is a 
sacrament to us in which we accumulate spiritual 
vitality in contradistinction to physical waste. My 
experience has also been that the theory was utterly 
impracticable without the presence of Christ; that, 
like the gospel, its benefits can only be appropriated 
by believers. But no sooner is Christ introduced 
into the connexion than the entire nature of the tran- 
saction becomes so changed that the carnal is com- 
pletely lost in the spiritual, and the feast of the sanc- 
tified affections is thus removed as high above the 
carnal appetite as the heavenly is above the earthly. 
My practical experience herein has proved to me 
more conclusively the fact of its divine origin than 
could any argument or other revelation on the sub- 
ject. Your affectionate brother, A. E. 
I gratefully subscribe to the above experience. 
L. E. 


EDITOR OF THE CrrcuLAR—Sir : In your issue of 
January 1st, you propose to receive any testimony 
from those whose attention has been turned to the 
subject of your social principles. My attention was 
turned to this subject about e'even months ago, by read- 
ing a pamphlet entitled “Bible Communism.” The 
possibility of practically separating the amative from 
the propagative function, was entirely a new idea to 
me. 1 read the pamphlet through at a sitting. I 
rose from the reading convinced that the writer had 
made one of the greatest discoveries of modern 
times. Immediately upon my finishing the last page 
of the pamphlet, a positive consciousness of the 
distinction between the amative and procreative 
functions was present to me. It introduced an ex- 
perience entirely new to me in this connection, giving 
a sensation exquisite, but chastened, like that which I 
felt when, five years before, I gave myself up wholly to 
Christ, to be used as he should choose. This 
feeling of positive love toward God, of amativeness 
separated from every base or selfish feeling, lasted 
for more than a week. 1 feJt that 1 had been led 
to hear one of the great harmonies of the universe ; 
and it was the finest chord to which I had ever 
before listened. Common worldly sexual fellowship, 
is but the faintest type of simple amativeness ; 
in fact it can scarcely be called a type. The two 
functions are as distinct as eating and sleeping ; as I 
now fully and clearly realize. Any other testimony 
that I can give on this subject, gratitude if nothing 
else would prompt me to give freely—as freely I have 
received the blessing of this discovered distinction. 

Yours truly, J. B. H. 


Mr. Eprror: [have a brief word to say in response 
to your request for facts bearing on the Community’s 
theory of male continence, as propounded in the 
pamphlet “ Bible Communism.” Previous to my 
acquaintance with this truly scientific theory, besides 
veing weak in the matter of self-control, the prevail- 
ing feeling of shame on this subject made me shrink 
from all free discussion of it. But the immediate in- 
fluence of the new truths upon me was to lift me 
from the bondage of darkness and shame that I had 
groped under, into an experience of purity of thought 
and feeling I had never known before, and give me 
a self-continence that I had not before conceived of 





as practicable. L. 





OUT-DOOR PROPAGATION OF THE 
DELAWARE. 

N the spring of 1865 we planted some eight 

hundred Delaware cuttings in the open air : 
of these, four hundred took root and grew finely 
until about the first of August, when they be- 
gan to suffer from the leaf blight which affected 
all the vines of this variety in our region. 
Deeming our success to be somewhat uncom- 
mon, and knowing that many people have con- 
sidered it nearly impossible to propagate the 
Delaware in this manner, we have some pleas- 
ure in telling how the result was effected; in- 
deed, it is no more than just for us to do so, 
for we were indebted to the agricultural and 
horticultural press for many of the hints which 
governed us. 

The cuttings, from eight to ten inches long, 
and each having from three to four eyes, were 
prepared in the fall preceding, from wood that 
had not been pinched during its growth, and 
they were wintered by being buried butt end 
upward, just on a level with the surface of the 
garden. A slight mound of earth was raised 
above the whole, making a covering of not 
more than eight inches in thickness. This done, 
a covering of straw was put on to prevent the 
alternations of freezing and thawing. 

After removing the straw early in the spring, 
and all of the earth except a thickness of two 
inches, the cuttings were suffered to remain 
until the buds began to swell, and were not 
finally planted until the first week in May.— 
The soil in which they were grown is a coarse, 
sandy loam. The planting was done as follows : 
Small trenches eight inches in depth, and extend- 
ing north and south, were opened with a spade. 
The cuttings were stuck along the side of this 
trench, and particular care was taken to pack 
the earth about them, and to place the cutting 
so that its uppermost eye should be about half 
an inch below the surface of the ground when 
the trench was refilled. This last precaution 
was considered important, for upon it we de- 
pended chiefly to keep the upper buds from dry- 
ing up by too much exposure. All this being 
done, some wide boards were set upon edge, a 
few inches from the west side of the rows, and 
then leaned over to the east and made fast, to 
afford a shade for the bursting buds. This shel- 
ter prevented any direct sunlight falling upon 
the young vines after twelve o’clock. When 
the rains had fallen and settled the ground 
around the cuttings, we again went over them 
to see if any were set too deep or too shallow. 
As a farther precaution to secure the necessary 
amount of moisture, a coating of straw was 
spread upon the ground below the rows of cut- 
tings. Calculations were made for watering by 
hand in dry times, but there was no occasion 
for it, or at most, none until the vines had be- 
come fully established. The mulching kept 
down the most of the weeds; those that did 
grow were removed by hand. It may not be 
easy to say how far our success was dependent 
upon accidents of soil or season, and how much 
upon the precautions we took. It may add 


some light to say that a large lot of Concord 
cuttings were put in at the same time and place ; 
that they were treated in every way like the 
Delawares with the exception that the mulching 
and shading were omitted, and that they suc- 
ceeded finely, scarcely one in ten failing. 
Wallingford Community. 


A. B, 
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BRIDLE THE TONGUE. 


[The following remarks by J. H. N., are extracted 
from notes of a recent personal criticism :] 


I do not suppose there is one point of external 
morality in which | differ with others so much 
as in respect to the use of the tongue. This 
tendency to excessive talk is not generally con- 
sidered a vice; it is not thought dangerous, or 
incompatible with Christian character. A per- 
son can indulge in it and not be thought im- 
moral. A loose, unbridled tongue is treated at 
most, as a weakness which must be overlooked. 
I cannot subscribe to this doctrine. The Bible 
does not speak of it thus. “Every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment.” Listen to 
James: “If any man among you seem to be re- 
ligious and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Fa- 
ther, is to visit the fatherless and widow in their 
afflictions, and keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” The apostle’s exhortation is to doing, 
not talking ; words are not substitutes for deeds. 
Further on, he says, “ If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whole body.” He compares the 
tongue to bits in the horse’s mouths, by which 
we turn about their whole bodies; and to the 
helm ofa ship, which is very small, but governs 
the course of a great vessel. “The tongue is a 
little member and boasteth great things. Be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity : 
so is the tongue among our members that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
course of nature ; and it isset on fire of hell.” In 
like manner, Christ says, “Not that which goeth 
into the mouth, defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
Words are uttered that appear to be of no con- 
sequence, when in reality they are sparks that 
kindle hell-fire in the whole nature. I believe 
in the Bible morality, and that whoever would 
bécome sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty, must get control of their tongues. 

To bridle the tongue, is not to hold the tongue. 
To bridle a horse is not to shut him in the barn, 
but to make hin go the right way. We are 
saved by our words. “If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” While the evil of a false 
tongue is second only to unbelief, the virtue of 
a righteous tongue is second only to faith. If 
you give careless reins to your tongue, you will 
find yourself in the bowels of hell. If you bri- 
dle it, not simply by restraint, but by wise 
guidance, it will exalt you to heaven. The best 
of ail ways to bridle the passions, is to bridle 
the tongue, and make a right use of it in the 
confession of Christ. Get your tongue going in 
the right way, and you will get your whole body 
going rightly. It is a general rule, that we shall 
edify ourselves about as much as we edify 
others. 1] have always found that freedom to 
confess the truth in the way of edifying others, 
had an excellent effect upon my own spiritual 
state. 


WE ought to raise our imaginations to the level 
not of our own ambition merely—but to the ambi- 
tion of Christ for us. Paul tells us what that is in 
these words—“ For we are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus into good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” 
Every one may assume that his destiny is to walk in 
a glorious career of good works. 





THE NECESSITY OF THE TIMES. 


In the “Chimney Corner” of the last Atlantic 
Monthly, Mrs. Stowe concludes her talk about the 
difficulties of domestic life, with the following en- 
dorsement of the principle of association, thus sus- 
taining her notable good sense: 

“The real, vital difficulty, after all, in our 
American life is, that our country is so wide, so 
various, so abounding in the richest fields of en- 
terprise, that in every direction the ery is of 
the plenteousness of the harvest and the few- 
ness of the laborers. In short, there are really 
not laborers enough to do the work of the 
country. 

“Since the war has thrown the whole South 
open to the competition of free labor, the de- 
mand for workers is doubled and trebled. 
Manufactories of all sorts are enlarging their 
borders, increasing their machinery, and calling 
for more hands. Every article of living is de- 
manded with an imperativeness, and over an 
extent of territory, which set at once additional 
thousands to the task of production. Instead 
of being easier to find hands to execute in all 
branches of useful labor, it is likely to grow 
every year more difficult, as new departments 
of manufacture and trade divide the workers. 
The price of labor, even now higher in this 
country than in any other, will rise still higher, 
and thus complicate still more the problem of 
domestic life. Even if a reasonable quota of 
intelligent women choose domestic service, the 
demand will be increasingly beyond the supply.” 

“ And what have you to say to this,” said my 
wife, “seeing you cannot stop the prosperity of 
the country ?” 

“Simply this,—that communities will be 
driven to organize, as they now do in Europe, 
to lessen the labors of individual families by 
having some of the present domestic tasks done 
out of the house. 

“In France, for example, no housekeeper 
counts either washing, ironing, or bread-making 
as part of her domestic cares. All the family 
washing goes out toa laundry; and being at- 
tended to by those who make that department 
of labor a specialty, it comes home in refresh- 
ingly beautiful order. 

“We in America, though we pride ourselves 
on our Yankee thrift, are far behind the French 
in domestic economy. If all the families of a 
neighborhood should put together the sums they 
separately spend in buying or fitting up and 
keeping in repair tubs, boilers, and other ac- 
commodations for washing, all that is consumed 
or wasted in soap, starch, bluing, fuel, together 
with the wages and board of an extra servant, 
the aggregate would suffice to fit up a neighbor 
hood laundry, where one or two capable women 
could do easily and well what ten or fifteen 
women now do painfully and ill, and to the con- 
fusion and derangement of all other family 
processes. 

“The model laundries for the poor in London 
had facilities which would enable a woman to do 
both the washing and ironing of a small family 
in from two to three hours, and were so ar- 
ranged that a very few women could with ease 
do the work of the neighborhood. * * * 

“The quarter to which I look for the solution 
of the American problem of domestic life is a 
wise use of the principle of association. 

“The future model village of New England, 
as I see it, shall have for the use of its inhabi- 
tants not merely a town lyceum-hall and a town 
library, but a town laundry, fitted up with con- 
veniences such as no private house can afford, 
and paying a price to the vperators which will 
enable them to command an excellence of work 
such as private families seldom realize. It will 
also have a town bakery, where the best of fami- 
ly bread, white, brown, and of all grains, shall 
be compounded; and lastly a town cook-shop, 
where soup and meats may be bought, ready 
for the table. Those of us who have kept 
house abroad remember the ease with which our 
foreign establishments were carried on. A suite 
of elegant apartments, a courier, and one female 
servant, were the foundation of domestic life. 





Our courier boarded us at a moderate expense, 
and the servant took care of our rooms. Punctu- , 
ally to the dinner-hour every day, our dinner 
came in on the head of a porter from a neigh- 
boring cook-shop. A large chest lined with tin, 
and kept warm by a tiny charcoal stove in the 
centre, being deposited in an ante-room, from, it 
came forth, first, soup, then fish, then roast of 
various names, and lastly pastry and confections, 
—far more courses than any reasonable Chris- 
tian needs to keep him in healthy condition; and 
dinner being over, our box with its debris went 
out of the house, leaving a clear field. 

“There really is no more reason why every 
family should make its own bread than its own 
butter,—why every family should do its own 
washing and ironing than its own tailoring or 
mantua-making. In France, where certainly 
the arts of economy are well studied, there is 
some specialty for many domestic needs for 
which we keep servants. The beautiful inlaid 
floors are kept waxed and glossy by a pro- 
fessional gentleman who wears a brush on his 
foot-sole, skates gracefully over the surface, and, 
leaving all right, departeth. Many families, 
each paying asmall sum, keep this servant in 
common. 

“ Now if ever there was a community which 
needed to study the art of living, it is our 
American one; for at present, domestic life is 
so wearing and so oppressive as seriously to 
affect health and happiness. Whatever has been 
done abroad in the way of comfort and conven- 
ience, can be done here ; and the first neighbor- 
hood that shall set the example of dividing the 
tasks and burdens of life by the judicious use 
of the principle of association will initiate a 
most important step in the way of national 
happiness and prosperity.” 


Tue Bette or tHe Ponp.—All day yesterday 
a score of men were engaged with plane and lev- 
eller and broom preparing the ice at the Central 
Park, corner of Wabash avenue and Twenty-sec- 
ond street, for the grand carnival of the season, 
and for the first appearance of Miss Carrie A. 
Moore, the graceful Coucord skater. The evening 
was cloudless; the ice reflected the full moon 
like a great mirror; and the air was crispy and 
bracing—the ideal of the skater’s dream. A rail- 
ing had been erected in the southeast corner of the 
park near the band house, around which at least 
five-hundred spectators witnessed the evolutions 
of the lady skater. Miss Moore wins her own lau- 
rels, and wears them with all the grace of a 
queen. Attired in a crimson silk skirt, a velvet 
basquine trimmed with ermine, and jaunty skat- 
ing cap, her personnel is attractive in the extreme 
—at once a model of simplicity and good taste. 
Her evolutions are natural, graceful, and in per- 
fect harmony with the music. When she waltz- 
es around the inclosure, hundreds of gloved 
hands beat applause. There is no assumption on 
her part; no skating for favor. She glides over 
the icy mirror like a fairy, without effort. Her 
pirouette excels that of the trained ballet girl up- 
on the sanded stage. It is statuesque and beau- 
tiful in the extreme. Unlike most professional” 
skaters, she never misses a step. Her “figure 
eights” are done to perfection. If fault she has, 
it is lack of appreciation of her own ability. 
She seems not to know what beautiful gyra- 
tions she makes, and what classical postures 
she assumes. Her appearance last evening at- 
tracted a great crowd to the Central Park, and 
the verdict was universal in her favor. She is 
destined, during her saort stay in Chicago, to be 
the ruling spirit of the ice, and wherever she 
buckles on her skates, thither the crowd will go. 
—Chicago Paper. 





. 

Tue election of God should be the greatest possi- 
ble inducement to cultivate in us an iromortal eager- 
ness for improvement. A man should say to himself, 
if I am the elect of God, a member of Christ, and so 
under the special providence of God, I have every 
encouragement to pray for, and expect God to give 
and nourish in me, an almighty purpose to grow 
and perfect myself in every good thing. 
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BUYING BY PROXY. 

RIEND reader, you frequently want goods that 

4~ you cannot find in the country stores; and many 
of the goods that you can find there, you could get at 
lower prices and of better quality, if you could take 
your pick in New York. But it costs muney and 
time to go to New York which you cannot afford. 
What if you could have a friend in New York who 
would be always ready to receive your orders, di- 
rections, samples, &c., and lay out your money as 
well as you could in person, and so give you the ad- 
vantage of purchasing in the city without the need 
of your going there? I will show you that you can 
have such a friend—nay, that you can have one who 
will do your buying for you Setter than you can do it 
yourself, and in many cases «ill charge you no commis- 
The O. C. Agency has been buying, for the last 
two years, all. sorts of goods for family use, and for 
the Community manufactures, and knows just where 
to go to get the best goods and to get them cheapest. 
The amount of its purchases and its reputation among 
dealers is such, that it can buy at lower prices than 
anybody except wholesile merchants of known 
credit. Beside all this, the Agency men have ascer- 
tained by actual inquiry at many of the best houses 
in the city, that if they go into the business of a“ Pur- 
chasing Agency,” they can get goods at such discounts 


sion. 


from the lowest regular prices, that they can make money 
In 
other words, friend Thrifty, they can buy goods for you 
at the lowest regular prices, and charge you nothing 
for their trouble, getting their commission out of the 
sellers instead of the buyers. All the expense you 
will have to bear besides the price of the goods (and 
perhaps the packing), will be the charges for trans- 
portation; and these, in consequence of the Agency’s 
favorable relations with the Express Companies, will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

There may be exceptions to this principle. Proba- 
bly we shall find that certain kinds of goods, and 
perhaps, goods in the smallest quantities cannot be 
purchased without charging some commission. But 
on the other hand, we already know that the prin- 
ciple will work in most cases, and that in some we 
can even give our buying friends the benefit of part 
of our discounts below the lowest regular prices, and yet 
make money. 

The scheme is new to us. We shall study it dili- 
gently, and as soon as we see through it, shall issue 
circulars, stating more definitely our terms. ‘Of 
one thing our friends may be assured, viz., that in 
the family quarrel between the sellers and the buyers 
we are bound to help the weaker party. There are 
commission houses enough to help the seller to high 
prices. Weare going in for an Agency in behalf of 
the buyers and low prices. 

Think of this scheme, friends of the CrrcuLar, 
and see if you do not spy a way to save your owa 
money, and at the same time help us to print a free 
paper: If you want further information, open cor- 
respondence with the O. C. Agency, Box 6796, New 
York City. J. H. N. 


without charging their customers any commission. 


Recorder, while laying us under obligation for pro- 
fessional courtesies, has a knack of scattering his 
compliments in a rather promiscuous and amusing 
way. A few weeks since he informed his readers 
that the “ talented and genial editor of the CmcuLar 
[ good! thought we, that means us] is delivering a 
course of scientific lectures in the Community Hall,” 
which last specification transferred the compliment 


at once to our student friend, Theodore R. Noyes, the | 


real lecturer, to whom it is well applied. The pres- 
ent week the gallant captain’s arrow glances in astill 
more aggravating manner in his statement that the 
“ editor of the Wallingford CrrcuLar (handsome man) 
announces that a photographic artist in New York 
has his picture for sale;” which allusion again—as 
Mr. J. H. Noyes and not ourself is the person photo- 
graphed—shows where the epithet “ handsome” goes: 
This is tantalizing. But perhaps our neighbor thinks 
that in our society individual distinctions are unim- 
portant, and that compliments go into common stock 
like other things, for the benefit of the whole, in 
which case he is not altogether wrong; but still he 
should be informed that for convenience’ sake our 


members know each other apart. We think there is 
a slight mixture of ideas also in the Recorder’s allu- 
sion last week to the Community people, in which 
the editor says: “If they are not a godly set, they 
are certainly sober, candid, intelligent, refined, 
healthy and happy.” 


Rev. Dr. Nott, the venerable president of Union 
College, died at Schenectady, Jan. 29, aged ninety- 
three years. Dr. Nott worthily filled the office of 
president sixty-two years, and saw the college rise 
from poverty and obscurity, to wealth and honor. 
He was distinguished for “ native shrewdness of mind, 
fertility of suggestion and resource, and unfailing 
good sense.” To Dr, Nott’s love for invention and 
mechanical genius, New York owes the founda- 
tion of the famous Novelty Works. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue “Conkling Amendment” as it is called, was 
passed by a two-thirds vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jan. 31. The “ Article” reads as follows: 
“Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included in the Union, 
according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed ; provided, that whenever the elective 
Franchise shall be denied or abridged in any State, on 
account of race or color, all persons of such race or color 
shall be excluded from the basis of representation.” 

CoLUMBIA COLLEGE opened a school of mines in 
1864. The College now proposes to enlarge this 
| School, and equip it with the costly and elaborate 





apparatus of instruction that shall make it an honor 
| to the city. 


It will devote $250,000 of its capital to 
this purpose, provided New York will contribute 
enough more to make up the half million required. 

THE women of Kansas ‘are petitioning Congress 
for anamendment of the Constitution, that will abol- 
ish disfranchisement on account of sex. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue new English Premier, Earl Russell has an- 
nounced his intention to introduce a Reform Bill in 
Parliament. This was in reply to a committee of 
working men, and is considered important, though 
he does not promise to grant all the requests in their 
petition. 


THE insurrection in Spain is still in progress. 
Much discontent is felt toward the Queen’s govern- 
ment. The people regard it as dissolute and reac- 
tionary. A few days will decide the contest, and 
Prim, the rebel General, will be either shot, or Dic- 
tator of the Kingdom. 


Ovr Canadian neighbors are again alarmed with 
rumors of an approaching attack from the Fenians. 
Military preparations are being made on the frontier, 
and in the important towns. The Government has 
placed extra guards on duty, and is displaying extra- 
ordinary vigilance. 


THE Cattle disease is on the increase in Europe. 


SHIPWRECK—HEROISM OF CAPTAIN AND PASSENGERS. 


The London one of the finest steamships of the 
port of London, foundered at sea in a tremendous 
storm about 200 miles south of Land’s End. The 
London was on her return trip to Melbourne, Austra- 
| lia, with 289 persons on board. The storm lasted 
| from Monday till Thursday, by which time the engine 
fires were all put out, and the ship lost all control. 
The conduct of the captain and passengers in this 
awful crisis is thus described : 

“ At length, at 10a. m. on Thursday, Captain Mar- 
tin called his passengers together, and told them that 
they must prepare for the worst. The ship had 
already sunk as low as her main chains. One boat 
| was lowered and instantly swamped, but the five 
men in her were dragged on board the ship. No 
attempt was made to launch the other boats, but the 
passengers gathered into the chief cabin, and having 
been calmly assured by Captain Martin that there 
was no hope left, they quietly joined with a clergy- 
man in prayer. There was no wild and selfish 





terror, no screaming, no rushing to the boats; there 
was the agony of sudden partings, and of everlast- 
ing separations of parent and child, and husband 
and wife; but with the example of Capt. Martin before 
them, all these dying men and women were com- 
posed, and allresigned, while the children wondered 





and asked why their fathers and mothers looked so 
sad. Capt. Martin remained at his station on the 
poop, once or twice only going forward, and once or 
twice into the saloon to join in the devotions of the 
passengers, At 2 p.m. the few men who were des- 
tined to survive to bring the sad story home—sixteen 
of the crew and three of the passengers—determin- 
ed to trust themselves to the chances of the sea, low- 
ered away the pinnace, and launched her clear of the 
ship. These men called to the Captain to come with 
them, but this brave and steadfast English seaman 
declined, saying ‘ No, I wilt go down with the pas- 
sengers ; but I wish you Good speed, and safe to land.’ 
The boat then pulled away, and five minutes after 
the London, with 270 souls on board, went down, 
and all was over. It seems that after the pinnace 
came away, an ineffectual attempt was made to get 
the other boats out, but it was too late. 


Typoenne.—More copy if you please, Mr. Editor. 
Ed.—Find a piece of poetry, can’t you? A pre- 
mium now to the one that can find a good piece of 
poetry. 

Vain search, till a friend comes to the rescue with 
the following verses, which have lain embalmed in 
his memory ever since the days of Littell’s Museum, 
in which they once appeared as a burlesque on sen- 
timental poctry: 

SUMMER MUSINGS. 
The verdant sunbeam gaily sweeps 
O’er Peckham’s mosques and minarets; 
The moss-gray sapling fondly weeps 
Over the daisied lakes, whose jets 
Perfume the hours, and deck the air, 
And make fair nature still more fair. 


Uprising, see the fitful lark 
Unfold its pinion to the stream ; 
The pensive watch-dog’s mellow bark, 
O’ershades yon cottage like a dream. 
The tuneful duck and warbling bee 
Hop gaily on from tree to tree. 


How calmly could my spirit rest 
Beneath yon primrose bell so blue, 
And watch those airy oxen, drest 
In every tint of purling hue, 
As on they hurl the gladsome plow, 
While fairy zephyrs deck each brow. 


Ar a church-collection mission, says a West- 
ern exchange, the preacher said:—“ My Chris- 
tian brethren, let me caution those of you who 

ut buttens in the box, not to break off the eyes. 
t spoils them for use, and they will not pass 
among the heathen for coin.” 


Mrs. Partington says that Ike has bought him a 
horse that is so spirituous he always goes off in a 
decanter. 


tas Our stock of “ Bible Communism” is now ex- 
hausted; of the Berean we have about forty copies 
that can be sent by mail to order (postage paid), 
on receipt of $2,00. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. W., Minn.—Letter received, with money for 
prepayment to Stockholm. 


G. W. R., N. ¥.—Thanks and greeting. 

E. P. F., C. W.—* Please name some of your wri- 
tings that would interest me.” 

If you wish to study the religious foundation of 
the Community, the Berean, a book of 500 pages by 
John H. Noyes, would be useful to you. Price 
(postage paid), $2,00. 

J. W. T., Mich.—See above. 

Z. P. h., Pa.— Mr. Editor, a word in your ear; 
was ‘Q’ really drowned in Steer Creek, or how 
should we understand you? Poor fellow! we shall 
miss him very much; dried peaches, skunk cabbage 
and all. Have those unmerciful criticisms anything 
to do with his sudden demise? Is there any chance 
of getting the tract on ‘ Christian Faith’ by J. H. 
Noyes? 

Perhaps it will comfort you to find in this paper 
that somebody has seen the ghost of lost “ Q,” and 
that he appeared never more happy, from which it 
is to be inferred that “those unmerciful criticisms” 
did not put him into purgatory at least. “ Christian 
Faith” is out of print in tract form, but is contained 





in the Berean. 





